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organization of his new-model army until after the destruction of the
Janissaries on the i5th June, 1826.

The same conclusions emerge from the history of a Chinese conscript
peasant army organized on Western lines since the overthrow of the
Manchu regime in AJD. 1911. After twenty years devoted to preliminary
domestic exercises in civil wars, the Chinese peasant-soldier had won his
spurs in his stubborn defence of an area in Greater Shanghai against a
Japanese assault from the 28th January to the 3rd March, 1932.l In
psychology as well as in strategy this campaign had been reminiscent of
the Russo-Turkish wars of A.D. 1828-9 and A.D. 1877-8, and it had been
prophetic of China's ultimate victory over Japan in a defensive war on a
sub-continental scale that was to drag on from AJX 1937 to A,D. 1945. At
Shanghai in A.D. 1932, as in the Balkans in the nineteenth century, the
moral victory had been won by the belligerent who had managed by
sheer endurance to postpone the hour of a defeat which he knew to be
ultimately inevitable owing to the odds being overwhelmingly in his
antagonist's favour, while this ultimate victor had been humiliated by
having to take so long, and pay so high, to overcome the resistance of an
antagonist who was notoriously not his match.

If a non-Western peasant-soldiery that had proved itself so stalwart in
wars in defence of its own hearths and homes had thus been found to
lose so much of its spirit when it was led into wars of aggression on
foreign soil, was not this an historical fact that was of good augury for
Mankind's prospects ? Did it not mean that, though the non-Western
World had been following Western Europe along the road of militariza-
tion, there might nevertheless be some hope that the baneful rankling
of militarization into Militarism, which had been the ruin of Western
Europe, might not, after all, be the destiny of the World at large ? Any
Western observer who might be tempted to look to this consideration for
comfort in A.D 1952 would have been wise to temper his optimism by
reminding himself that the quality in the non-Western peasantry which
had made it possible to drill them so easily into becoming, for the most
part, such unexpectedly good soldiers was a habit which would also
impel them unquestioningly to obey the word of command, even when
this bade them advance gloomily to the attack instead of bidding them
stand cheerfully on the defensive. The soldierly trait in this peasantry's
traditional 6thos was an ingrained habit of submissiveness imprinted by
an immemorially old experience of living in a state of serfdom on the
verge of starvation; and a submissiveness that had not availed to beget a
fighting-man when it had been mated with militarization in the soul of
an Egyptian fallah had borne a dragon's-tooth crop in the soul of this
Egyptian peasant's Korean cousin.

A Western historian who, en route from Pusan to Seoul on the i5th
November, 1929, has seen nothing in the Korean peasants, visible from
his railway-carriage window, except a pathetic submissiveness mated
with a comic unpracticality, had lived to chide himself, twenty-three
years later, for having left out of account, in committing himself to that
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